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And How Do 
You Like Your Plants... 
Medium Rare ? 


Charles Billington 


The vegetation of the Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton consists of plants of all sizes, shapes, colours, 
distribution patterns and degrees of rarity. A rare plant is 
defined as "one that has a small population within the province 
or territory" and "may be restricted to a small geographical 
area" or "may occur sparsely over a wide area" (Argus and White, 
1977). Such plants are indeed of scientific and educational 
value, and their protection should be of primarv concern to 
regional planners, naturalists and other citizens. Many of the 
rare plants tend to occur in groups as a result of a favourable 
local habitat such as a bog or an alvar. This makes the pro¬ 
tection of the whole area a logical and necessary choice, since 
many species will not survive if separated from the life-suppor¬ 
ting characteristics of their special habitat. 

Rare plants are, by implication, not often seen and in 
many cases require specialized familiarity and identification 
techniques. "Absence makes the heart grow fonder" goes the old 
proverb, or paraphrasing, plants seen less often (rare ones) 
are more desirable than more common ones. This is true to a 
point, although prolonged absence with only an occasional 
glimpse (as welcome as the glimpses are) tends to inspire a 
platonic relationship rather than a passionate love affair. As 
a result, most amateur naturalists on most hikes are not speci¬ 
fically concerned with "rare plants" as outlined above, but find 
their interest and imagination piqued by plants of a slightly 
lower level of rarity - those which might be called uncommon or 
medium-rare. Distribution records and other verified scientific 
data are not normally available to amateurs because of the prob¬ 
lems involved in locating them. But everyone has a sort of in¬ 
tuitive rarity index which registers a feeling of satisfaction 
or excitement when confronted with an unknown plant, or one that 
has not been personally seen for some time. In fact, this feel¬ 
ing may have nothing at all to do with the phyto-geography of 
the species, but rather with some interesting biological quirk 
or striking characteristic of the plant. 





BEECH FERNS 
Anne Hanes 



Every naturalist has his own list of medium-rare or inter¬ 
esting common plants which trigger his satisfaction reaction, 
and these are probably more important personally than the boYia 
fide rare plants. But there also seem to be large groups of 
species which virtually everyone shares enjoyment in finding. 

Ferns such as maidenhair, grape ferns, walking and long beech, 
forbs such as wild leek, turtlehead, goldthread, rattlesnake 
plaintain and every orchid, closed gentian, twinflower, cardinal 
flower, lousewort, lopseed, pyrolas and trilliums; trees and 
shrubs such as black maple, striped maple, hackberry, red cedar, 
rock elm, slippery elm and leatherwood - all provide a measure 
of satisfaction and are seen often enough to provide the contin¬ 
uing lure or the extra spice to our botanical diet. For most 
people, truly rare species are the caviar of the plant world - 
surprise treats which come our way infrequently - while the 
medium—rare plants are the roast beef which, while not being 
daily fare, appears at more regular and interesting intervals 
to help us through to the next banquet. 
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If it is true that these medium-rare plants give the great¬ 
est sustained enjoyment to naturalists, it follows that they 
are at least as equally important as documented rarities in 
terms of their "value" to people who use our conservation lands. 
The implication of this suggestion is that perhaps we owe the 
medium-rare or interesting plants as much emphasis in planning 
or protecting natural areas as we now accord to the rare species. 
The medium-rare plants seem to provide the excitement or adven¬ 
ture or challenge to many of our hikes, excursions and various 
ramblings in the woods, while the rare species remain almost 
academic. 

In particular, the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton 
is now in the advanced planning stage of conservation lands and 
many hard decisions will be reached within the next few years. 
Rare plants seem to carry an aura of mystery all by themselves 
and various specialists are hard at work supplementing our 
present information on their status and distribution. It seems 
to me that the medium-rare or other biologically interesting 
plants are being shortchanged in terms of their contribution to 
the value of many of our designated conservation lands. If they 
are the "exciting finds" of most conservation area users in 
Ottawa-Carleton, I feel that they should be upgraded in decision¬ 
making weight. It is impossible to rank individual species in 
terms of their individual importance value to naturalists. But 
the point is that rarity of plants is something that can be 
"felt" as well as computed, and the majority of conservation 
area visitors will be using the former (intuitive) method on a 
Sunday afternoon hike. 

One of the present criteria for a Significant Vegetation 
Area (Management Area 2c) is "an area which has been identified 
by naturalists as having some unusual or rare vegetation species" 
(Planning Department, RMOC). Perhaps all that is required is a 
different emphasis in reading that statement, such that the word 
"unusual" receives as much pause for thought as the word "rare". 
Or perhaps we do need some new terms that give increased impor¬ 
tance to the "exciting" as opposed to the "outstanding" finds. 
Measuring plant values in terms of people 1 s reactions to them is 
probably unscientific, but many conservation area users will be 
seeking a pleasant experience rather than a dot distribution 
map. We can and should find areas in the smorgasbord of our 
conservation lands for all types of plants from common to rare. 

In that way, no one goes hungry when we are asked, "How do you 
like your plants?" 


Argus, G.W. and D. White, 1977. 
Ontario. Syllogeus No. 14, 
Sciences, p.7. 

Planning Department, RMOC, 1977. 
Carleton. p.xiv. 


The Rare Vascular Plants of 
National Museum of Natural 

Conservation Lands in Ottawa- 
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Your Public Archives 


Articles, scientific journals and other published material 
provide only partial information about scientists, their work, 
the development of particular fields of science, and science in 
general. The picture can be greatly enhanced by additional in¬ 
formation from private sources such as the personal records of 
individuals. In general, such information is seldom, if ever, 
used to its full potential unless it is available in a general 
depository such as the Public Archives of Canada. 


Many naturalists keep records which would constitute 
valuable additions to the collections, being of interest and 
use, not only to naturalists but also to writers, researchers 
and others. Mr. Norman Ball, Archivist for Science and Engin¬ 
eering, would greatly appreciate the co-operation and assistance 
of members of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 Club in enlarging 
the collection. 


He is interested in a broad range of material, having 
interest to naturalists and others, both amateurs and pro¬ 
fessionals. 


He would like to see such specific items as: 
diaries 

clippings and scrap books 
field notebooks 
copies of talks given 
letters written in the field 
photographs 
etc. 


Members who have material to offer or who know of items 
that others might be willing to contribute are asked to 
telephone or write: 

Norman R. Ball 

Science and Engineering Archivist 
Manuscript Division 
Public Archives of Canada 
395 Wellington Street 
Ottawa KlA 0N3 

Those who wish to retain their original' notes, letters, 
etc. can arrange to let the Archives make duplicates. 

Your Council has discussed, and fully supports, Mr. Ball's 
request. 


Hue Mackenzie 
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Birding at 
Britannia During 
Migration Times 


Without question the best all-round birdwatching spot in 
Ottawa is the Britannia area near the filtration plant. The 
pine woods, the beaver pond; the ridge and the Ottawa River 
provide a variety of habitats which are especially attractive 
to migrants. This island of trees surrounded by the city acts 
as an oasis; incredible numbers of passerines become "dammed 
up" here during spring and fall migrations. 

The Britannia rapids, and the open river just downstream 
from them, are gathering places for gulls, ducks and swallows. 
The beaver pond attracts herons, puddle ducks, ospreys, gal- 
linules and swallows. The ridge attracts insect-eating passer¬ 
ines; when conditions are just right, such as on a cool, sunny 
calm day, the number and variety can be staggering. Many hawks 
can be seen migrating high above the area as well, because they 
prefer to cross the river where it narrows at the rapids. This 
is especially true in the fall. The only major habitat missing 
is mud flats for shorebirds, but excellent mud flats are located 
at Ottawa Beach, a short walk upstream from the pier. 

I will concentrate on May and August in this article, but 
the period of April through November can be productive. Also, 

I will concentrate on the area of the beaver pond, but the river 
and river edge for a mile or two upstream and downstream are 
also excellent. 
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Loons through Ducks - 36 species possible 


Common Loons, Red-throated Loons, Red-necked Grebes, 

Horned Grebes and Double-crested Cormorants are to be looked 
for just below the rapids. The best vantage point to look for 
them is the northeast point near the employee parking lot. All 
the above species, except for the cormorant, can also be seen in 
Lake Deschenes. Look for the cormorants on the log booms on the 
Quebec side and on the ends of the logs sticking out of the 
water, through late April into June. 

Great Blue Herons, Green Herons and Black-crowned Night 
Herons use the pond edge for feeding and the eastern end of 
the pond for roosting. Check the trees and water edge south and 
east of the visitor parking lot early in May and through August 
for the latter two. August is better for the Great Blue. 

Either bittern would be a bonus but should be looked for while 
searching for the herons. Twenty-six species of ducks can be 
expected in this area. Wood Ducks, Ring-necked Ducks, Black 
Ducks, Green-winged Teals, Blue-winged Teals, Gadwalls, Pin¬ 
tails and Shovelers can be expected in the beaver pond, expe- 
cially along the south end where there is sufficient cover. 

Also, lurking back in here and along the east side of the pond 
are Pied-billed Grebes. 

Hawks through Sandpipers - 25 species 

Almost any species of hawk found in the Ottawa area can be 
seen migrating over Britannia, especially in late August and 
early September, but a few species such as Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Cooper’s Hawk, Osprey, Merlin and Kestrel, can sometimes be 
seen in or around the pine woods. Unfortunately, they do not 
take well to human disturbance and usually do not linger long. 

Gray Partridge should be looked for in the open areas near 
the bicycle path and along the eastern side of the pond. 

Common Gallinules nest in the south end of the beaver pond, 
although they are usually very hard to get a look at. But if 
you learn their calls, you can locate them with patience. 

Killdeers, Woodcocks, Common Snipes and Spotted Sandpipers 
are the only shorebirds observed with any regularity, but the 
log booms just downstream from the filtration plant can produce 
some unexpected bonuses such as Knots, Ruddy Turnstones, Sander- 
lings, and a few of the more regular migrants - both Yellowlegs, 
Pectoral Sandpipers, Least Sandpipers, Semipalmated Sandpipers, 
Golden Plovers, Black-bellied Plovers and Semipalmated Plovers. 
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Gulls through Kingfishers - 25 species 


Every species of gull, jaeger and tern recorded in the 
Ottawa area, except Black-headed Gull and Forster’s Tern, has 
been seen at the Britannia rapids or immediately below them. 
October and November are better for the larger gulls, but May, 
August and early September are the times to look for Franklin 1 s 
Gull, Sabine’s Gull, Bonaparte’s Gull and Little Gull. Arctic 
Terns feeding just below the rapids should be watched for in 
very late May and early June. If you notice a large increase in 
the numbers of white terns in this area at that time, check them 
very carefully because they are probably Arctics. 

Rock Doves can be seen easily anywhere in the Britannia 
area; however. Mourning Doves, Yellow-billed Cuckoos and Black¬ 
billed Cuckoos are much harder to find, as they generally are 
passing quickly through. The best spot to look for these 
species is the brushy area east of the beaver pond. 

Until recently. Great Horned Owls nested in the pine 
woods. They can still be found by checking very carefully the 
tops of the pines to the east of the main north-south trail 
through the woods. Barred Owls, Long-eared Owls, Saw-whet Owls 
and Screech Owls should be looked for, especially in April and 
October. If you notice the chickadees, nuthatches and/or Blue 
Jays making a big fuss (often an indication of a smaller owl), 
check the area very very carefully. 

Common Nighthawks (after May 25), Chimney Swifts, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds and Belted Kingfishers are all present 
throughout this area and should be seen in the course of bird- 
ing the area. 

Woodpeckers through Flycatchers - 15 species 

All the woodpeckers common to Ottawa can be seen in the 
Britannia woods, although Pileated would be considered a bonus 
bird. The two species of Three-toed Woodpeckers are here only 
from late September through April, and Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers 
are observed only during migration in late April and early May. 

Like the woodpeckers, all the common flycatchers, except 
Willow, can be seen at Britannia, particularly along the ridge. 
Look for Yellow-bellied Flycatchers and Olive-sided Flycatchers 
in late May and early June. 

Swallows through Wrens - 15 species 

The beaver pond and the rapids are the places to see 
swallows, often in staggering numbers. All six species are 
fairly easy to get, but you have to look at a lot of swallows 
before you can see a few Rough-wings. 
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Common Crows and Black-capped Chickadees are permanent 
residents, but Blue Jays are scarce visitors here because they 
prefer to avoid people. White-breasted Nuthatches, Red-breasted 
Nuthatches and Brown Creepers should be no trouble to find 
throughout May. 

Of the five wren species found in Ottawa, only House Wrens 
and Winter Wrens can be seen easily in migration at Britannia. 
Carolina Wrens should be looked for at any time of the year. 

Mimids through Starlings - 16 species 

Gray Catbirds and Brown Thrashers abound in the woods 
around the beaver pond during migration, but you would be fortun¬ 
ate to find a Mockingbird, although you should certainly look 
for it. 

All of Ottawa’s thrushes can be found here, but Bluebirds 
are a decided rarity at Britannia. Gray-cheeked Thrushes can 
be difficult to find because they come through in mid to late 
May when the shrubbery has begun to leaf out and because they 
prefer the darkest parts of the woods. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatchers have been seen with increasing 
regularity during May, in the woods and on the ridge. Golden- 
crowned Kinglets and Ruby-crowned Kinglets are easily seen from 
late April to mid May and again in mid September through most 
of October. 

Cedar Waxwings, although erratic, can usually be found in 
the deciduous trees between Cassels Street and the pine woods. 
Loggerhead Shrikes are very rare visitors to Britannia and 
should be looked for in the more open areas around the filtra¬ 
tion plant and east of the beaver pond. Starlings can be found 
anywhere in the Britannia area at any time. 

Vireos through Warblers - 40 species 

This group is probably the one people associate most with 
Britannia. Given proper conditions (cool and sunny or northerly 
winds and sunny) numbers can be staggering from the 10th to the 
25th of May. Any species of vireo or warbler found in Ottawa 
can be seen at Britannia. A few, such as Solitary Vireos, Palm 
Warblers and Pine Warblers, are most easily seen in Britannia. 
Solitary Vireos are a bit earlier than the other vireos; they 
should be looked for between the 5th and 10th of May. Palm 
Warblers like the edge of water, particularly the river edge 
(ridge), as well as having a love for tamarack trees. If you 
see a warbler feeding on the ground along the edge of the river 
or in a tamarack and it is bobbing its tail, it is a Palm. Pine 
Warblers are one of Britannia’s specialties. They are one of 
the earliest arriving warblers, often appearing in late April. 
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•They are best found by their song, which is like that of a weak, 
coarse Chipping Sparrow, coming from the tops of the white pines, 
The first week of May is the time to see and/or hear this rather 
plain member of the parulids, before the rush of other bird song 
drowns them out. Pine Warblers can be very frustrating to see 
as they creep along the upper branches of the white pines, but 
patience and a good knowledge of their song should provide ex¬ 
cellent views of this species. 

August along Britannia ridge can be the most intense, 
frustrating, yet rewarding birding in Ottawa. The large trees 
bordering Cassels Street are often loaded with what seems to be 
as many birds as leaves. This situation can often make for very 
difficult birding because all those danged birds are in their 
somber fall colours, and all look pretty much the same, but I 
have actually stood in one spot and identified 20 species of 
warblers here. 

House Sparrows through Song Sparrows - 25 species 

You don 1 1 really have to look for House Sparrow, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Northern Oriole and Brown-headed Cowbird; you will 
find them while looking for other species. But you will have to 
look for Rusty Blackbirds, and the time to check the wet decid¬ 
uous areas east of the beaver pond for them is the last of April 
and the beginning of May. 

Scarlet Tanagers arrive a bit later in May, peaking around 
the 20th. They should be looked for high in the deciduous trees 
on the ridge or in the pine woods. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, Purple Finches and Goldfinches 
should be quite easy to find throughout May and August almost 
anywhere there are trees. Pine Siskins, and both crossbill 
species are very erratic and can be picked up in the pine woods 
at almost any time if you are aware of their call notes. 

Rufous-sided Towhees and Lincoln T s Sparrows are two species 
that are very secretive and avoid people. They frequent thick, 
brushy areas east of the beaver pond and almost anywhere that 
the vegetation is low and thick. 

All the common sparrows, except the open-field sparrows, 
can be found easily in the Britannia ridge - woods area. Fox 
Sparrows are a bit more difficult; the southern part of the 
pine woods should be checked carefully from mid April to early 
May. 


To anyone who has limited time or who lacks transportation 
outside the city, Britannia offers the most rewarding and en¬ 
joyable birdwatching around. A morning or evening spent in a 
leisurely stroll along the ridge and through the woods when the 
warblers are plentiful is what birdwatching is all about. 
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Plant Folklore 


by Marc Forget 

Before long, open woods in Gatineau Park will be carpeted 
with trillium and sanguinaire or bloodroot. The latter plant is 
known by many other names such as red puccoon, tetterwort, red- 
root, turmeric and Indian paint. Since Sanguinaria canadensis L. 
is the only species in its genus, it is rather easy to identify. 
Bloodroot is a low-growing, erect, colonial plant with a thick 
horizontal perennial rootstock. The leaf at first envelops the 
immature single flower, then loosely clasps the scape beneath 
the flower for the greater part of the blooming season. Eventually 
the leaf overtops and opens away from the scape. The flower is 
white, with a normal count of 8 petals. The most distinguishing 
characteristic of this plant is the blood-red juice which flows 
from a broken rootstock, scape, or petiole. 

It is well documented that bloodroot was at one time exten¬ 
sively used by North American aborigines. Dr. Barton writes in 
his ’’Collections for an essay towards a Materia Medica of the 
United States” that bloodroot was used mostly as an emetic by 
the Indians. Others describe the use of the juice as a colourant 
on faces, bodies, clothing and weapons for ceremonial purposes. 

In the Ottawa area bloodroot was used by the Algonkin, an 
ethnic group of the Algonkian, who inhabited the Gatineau River 
area. The most accurate records of the use of bloodroot by the 
Algonkin were kept by the Jesuits. This order of religious men 
lived among the Algonkin and not only studied their way of life 
but also introduced them to European ways. After the Iroquois 
invasions (Lachine, Long Sault), the Ottawa Valley became much 
more secure with the aid of large French infantry postings. The 
need for war paint was no more and the Indians became Christians, 
celebrating fewer and fewer of their traditional ceremonies. 

The colonial laity, however, was quick to learn from the 
experiences of the Indians the full application of bloodroot as 
a Materium Medicum. A tincture oil Sanguinaria canadensis when 
applied to an open burn or a cut is a powerful escharotic. In 
small dosages it can be used as an expectorant, or in gastric 
troubles to quicken peristalsis. In the Eclectic Materia Med¬ 
ica, the derivatives of the,active substance had a very important 
place. Even so, the use of bloodroot slowly diminished until it 
became only a pretty flower for the casual observer to enjoy. 

Today, one should approach the literature with caution, and 
consult a very knowledgeable physician before attempting to use 
this plant for internal purposes. The alkaloids contained with¬ 
in the juices are considered poisons rather than medicines. 

Even though many varieties of bloodroot are known, I do not 
know of any studies in this area listing the varieties and their 
distribution. Anyone who can fill me in on where to obtain more 
data on Ottawa bloodroots, please call me at home at 232-2773. 
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Conservation Lands Study (Part 2) 


Joyce Reddoch 


As noted in the last issue (p.46), the Regional Municipal¬ 
ity of Ottawa-Carleton has prepared a report 'Conservation Lands 
in Ottawa-Carleton". The conservation areas designated in the 
Regional Official Plan are shown on the map on pages 74 and 75. 
The areas considered in the Conservation Lands Study are those 
outside the Greenbelt and not within the river corridors. 

The Region is asking agencies, members of the public, land- 
owners and clubs for comments and suggestions which the planning 
staff will take into consideration when it develops final poli¬ 
cies for review by Regional Council. The deadline for submis¬ 
sions is May 31st. 

The Study deals with the questions of what areas should be 
designated, what boundaries should be adopted, and what uses and 
activities should be permitted. 

The Region has five objectives for the conservation areas: 

1) to conserve and enhance areas which have conservation value 
of regional importance; 

2) to encourage the best use of conservation areas; 

3) to ensure that activities and land use in and adjacent to 
conservation areas are compatible with and support the conser¬ 
vation designation; 

4) to conserve and improve wildlife habitat within conservation 
areas; 

5) to conserve and improve visual qualities of the conservation 
areas. 

The Study proposes a three-category system to replace the 
five-category system of the Regional Plan. Most areas would be 
classified as "Conservation Areas"; a few locations would be 
classified as either "Conservation Buffer Areas" or "Conserva¬ 
tion-Recreation Areas". The Study also suggests changes to the 
boundaries of some of the conservation areas, and in four areas 
(Bilberry Creek, Nepean Woodlot, Cumberland Forest and Blais 
Road (South Gloucester)) recommends that the conservation desig¬ 
nation be dropped entirely. The Study recommends management 
guidelines for each conservation area. 

Most of the areas under consideration are privately owned, 
and, with certain exceptions like the Carp Hills and the Region¬ 
al Forest, will probably remain so for some time. Their desig¬ 
nation in the Regional Plan is for land use management. It is 
not an invitation to the public (even naturalists) to trespass 
on private lands. 
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Members of the Club’s Conservation Committee have worked on 
responses to several aspects of the Conservation Lands Study. 

As you have already read (p. 47), Albert Dugal has written a com¬ 
prehensive brief on the South Gloucester Conservation Area which 
shows conclusively that the area has exceptional regional signif¬ 
icance and should be retained as a conservation area. This sub¬ 
mission was presented to the Regional planning staff on February 
8th. 


The regional significance of some other conservation areas 
was missed, in whole or in part, by the Study. Thus, Albert 
Dugal, David White, Allan Reddoch and Joyce Reddoch have found 
themselves writing to make the Regional planning staff aware that 
the West Carleton Forest, the Long Swamp at Manion Corners, the 
ends of the ridges in the Mer Bleue, and extensive wetlands in 
the Regional Forest are environmentally unique natural areas in 
Ottawa-Carleton. In addition, they have pointed out the over¬ 
looked regional significance of sections of the Regional Forest, 
Highway 17 Deeryard, the Burnt Lands, Innis Point (Constance 
Creek-Shirley 1 s Bay), Carp Hills and Mer Bleue. 

Allan Reddoch has analyzed the Study’s criteria for selec¬ 
tion of conservation areas and the related intents and management 
guidelines for them. He has pointed out where the criteria do 
not seem to have good ecological bases and where management 
guidelines seem inadequate for the stated intents, or are too 
vague or not stringent enough. He has also commented on the 
special values and management problems of climax forests, old 
fields, disturbed habitats like.the West Carleton Forest, deer- 
yards, and breeding sites of butterflies, birds, mammals and 
herptiles. 

These topics will be presented to the planning staff before 
the May 31st deadline. You can help by telling the Committee 
about significant features in the conservation areas before the 
middle of May. 

The Conservation Committee has planned an ambitious program 
of field work for the summer to collect additional information 
about the conservation areas, particularly about the Regional 
Forest and some other publicly owned lands. Ultimately, the 
Committee’s goal will be to obtain a complete inventory of the 
natural history features of all the conservation areas in Otta¬ 
wa-Carleton. 


* 


* 


* 


On the next pages is a map from the Conservation Lands Study 
showing proposed revisions to the conservation areas which are 
in the Regional Plan. You may obtain additional information on 
the Study from the Public Participation Group of the Regional 
Planning Department at 563-2646 or 563-2823. 
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1 Carp Hills - South March Highlands 

2 Constance Creek-Shirleys Bay 

3 West Carleton Forest 

4 Cranberry Marsh 

5 Baxter Conservation Area 

6 Hwy. 17 Deer Wintering Yard 

7 Manion Corners Marsh 

8 Corkery Swamp 

9 The Burnt Lands 

10 Hwy. 7 Waterfowl Area 

11 Mer Bleue 

12 Osgoode Bog 

13 Regional Forest 

14 Macskimming Natural Science School 

15 Cumberland Forest 

16 Waterfowl Areas Designated Within 
The River Corridors 

17 Petrie Island 

18 Bilberry Creek 

19 Nepean Woodlot 

20 Blais Road 

21 Madawaska Reservoir 

22 Bradley's Falls 

23 Stony Swamp 

24 Pinhey Forest 

25 Pine Grove 

26 Green Creek 

27 Abandoned New York Railroad Line 

28 Fitzroy Provincial Park 

29 Rideau River Provincial Park 

30 Ottawa Beach 

31 Britannia Woods 

32 Lemieux Island 

33 Deeryard Southwest Of Marshall Bay 

34 Tip Of Winchester Deer Wintering Yard 

35 Fish Spawning Grounds Within 
The River Corridor 


Conservation Boundaries in Regional 
Plan 

- Proposed New Boundary 

Proposed Conservation Area 

Proposed Conservation Buffer Area 

Proposed Conservation - Recreation 
Area 


SCALE : 1:400,000 
R.M.O.C. Planning Department; March , 1978 























Macoun 


What’s wfliat 


Wendy and Sylvia McAllister 
Macoun Field Club 


Many new and exciting things have been goin^ on in the 
Macoun CLub since the last report in T&L: a Macoun Study Area 
Log Book has been brought into existence, progress has been 
made on our display for The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 annual 
dinner, and future canoe and hiking trips are being optimisti¬ 
cally discussed. We saw part of the Bill Mason film series 
entitled "The Path of the Paddle", and we have started a photo¬ 
graphic file for the club. 

We have had many interesting speakers: John Morgan spoke 
on Ivory Gulls, Donna Naughton from the Museum’s Design and 
Display Division gave us a talk and a tour of the unfinished 
Botany and Animal Community halls, and Bob Ferguson described 
the ecology and birds of the prairie marshes. Mr. J.A. Downs 
told us about his research on biting flies, and Teresa Anis- 
cowicz gave us an inspiring talk on her studies of chipmunk 
behaviour. 

Macoun members have also given some fascinating talks. 
Simone de Salabery spoke on herbal remedies and wild foods. 

Gary Henson, the club President, described his summers at the 
Long Point Bird Observatory on Lake Erie. Wendy McAllister 
showed slides of the Gatineau Park where she worked last summer, 
and gave a talk on interpretation and acclimatization. Julia 
Murphy, who had worked in the Greenbelt, talked about and showed 
many slides of flowering plants. 
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The main trip of the season was to Ramsay Lake in the 
Gatineau Park over the Christmas holidays. Fourteen Macoun 
members and two leaders, Alex Symons and Steve Hill, set out to 
complete four assignments suggested by Elisabeth Beaubien. The 
first was to set up, using maps and compasses, orienteering 
courses of different levels of difficulty for use all year round. 
Each check point was to have some interesting feature of natural 
history, and a question for the orienteers to answer. Sites 
chosen included natural deer yards, rock faults, woodpecker 
holes, and many others. The second assignment was to tag out a 
tree identification study along the fire trail. The trees were 
marked with orange tape, and for each species a short write-up 
was done. The third was to do a mammal study of the area. We 
found an abundance of deer yards, wolf and maybe coyote tracks, 
many birds, rodents, and smaller mammals. One night a group was 
serenaded by several Great Horned Owls. The fourth and final 
assignment was to pack out a track along the fire trail. Des¬ 
pite the fact that we got lost, we succeeded in covering five or 
six miles on the right course. 

Everyone enjoyed themselves, the full moon was beautiful, 
and this trip and the whole season have been a great success. 


Centennial Report — .- ■■ = 

The Council is considering a proposal to produce a high 
quality stereo recording of nature sounds in the Ottawa area. 
Monty Brigham, who has suggested this project, has considerable 
experience and has produced some excellent tapes in the past. 

The checklist of the birds of Ottawa will be replaced. 

The new checklist will have an entirely different format and 
will feature bar-graphs to indicate when, and in what numbers, 
each species can be expected here. Bruce Barrett is under¬ 
taking the project. 

We would appreciate hearing from persons who wish to 
participate in the Centennial projects in any way. Please 
make your interest known to any member of the Centennial Co¬ 
ordinating Committee. 

Jane Diceman 233-2712 Diane McClymont 225-6696 

Ewen Todd 225-4316 Diana Laubitz 521-7458 

Jo Ann Murray 226-1997 

Hue MacKenzie 
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Ontario Heronry Inventory: 
Help Requested 


Philip Taylor and Erica Dunn 


Do you know the location of a heronry? If so, the Ontario 
Heronry Inventory needs your help. The Inventory is a new 
province-wide survey, launched as a joint project of the Long 
Point Bird Observatory, Canadian Wildlife Service (Ontario 
Region) and the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources. Its 
objective is to compile a catalogue of all known heronries 
in Ontario. 

Heronries are the colonial breeding sites of herons. 

Many are traditional sites occupied year after year as long as 
anyone can remember. In Ontario, heronries are made up pri¬ 
marily of Great Blue Herons, but there are some with Black- 
crowned Night Herons, and Great Egrets and Cattle Egrets may 
also be found. 

As fish-eaters, herons are vulnerable to all the ills 
that pollution can cause, and are therefore good indicators of 
environmental change. Also, their habitat and traditional nest 
sites are often under pressure from man. It is important that 
we know where these sites are before they are threatened, and 
that we have the ability to assess changes in heron populations. 

The Inventory depends on volunteers - naturalists, hunters, 
fishermen, conservation officers, wildlife biologists and the 
general public - for information. If you know the location 
of a heronry in Ontario, please write and tell us where it is 
(address below). We will send you forms requesting details 
about the site, and if you are in a position to check the heron¬ 
ry in the 1978 breeding season, we will tell you how to do this 
with minimum disturbance to the birds. Even if the heronry T s 
location is the only information you can contribute, we will 
very much appreciate hearing from you, as it will help to make 
the Inventory as complete as possible. Don T t assume that some¬ 
one else has already reported your site. Heronry locations 
will be kept confidential, if you so request. 

To report heronry locations and to obtain further infor¬ 
mation and data sheets, please write to Philip Taylor, Heronry 
Inventory, c/o Long Point Bird Observatory, P.0. Box 160, 

Port Rowan, Ontario NOE 1M0. Thank you for taking the time 
to respond to this inquiry. 
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NATURE CANADA BOOKSHOP 
HAS MOVED 



VISIT US AT OUR NEW LOCATION 


75 Albert St 


lower level 
238-6154 


SPECIALS on BINOCULARS 
and TELESCOPES 


20% off Peterson Field Guides 
1978 Wildflower Calendar — 25<F each 


(while quantities last) 


Plus a wide selection of records, prints and books on 


NATURE, ALTERNATE ENERGY SOURCES, 
OUTDOOR RECREATION, WILD FOODS, 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION, 
and a section for 
CHILDREN 






COMING SOON: 


CHECKLIST OF VASCULAR PLANTS OF THE OTTAWA-HULL DISTRICT 
ONTARIO AND QUEBEC, CANADA 

Compiled by John M. Gillett and David J. White 


and 


FERNS OF THE OTTAWA DISTRICT, revised edition 
by W. J. Cody 

Ottawa naturalists have been looking forward to these revised 
editions of two important books on the Ottawa District flora . 
Check with Nature Canada Bookshop (238-6154) for printing dates. 

Photographic Workshop and Outings ss 

At the first workshop there was a large turnout, so large 
in fact that I could not possibly answer all the queries. It 
may be necessary to limit the attendance at the next workshop. 

If you are interested in colour enlarging, please be sure to con¬ 
tact me at 232-2773 so that I can estimate the number that will 
attend. The upcoming workshop on May 10 will be much more speci¬ 
fic than the first one, dealing strictly with the concepts of 
colour reproduction. We will be going directly into the darkroom 
without a lecture. 

Marc Forget 


WORRIED ABOUT POLLUTION? 

Have you ever discovered a source of environmental pollu¬ 
tion and wondered to whom it should be reported? 

Contact one of the following agencies, depending on which 
has jurisdiction and which province you are in. 

in Ontario: Environment Ontario 521-3450 

2378 Holly Lane, Ottawa 

in Quebec: Service de Protection de 1 T Environnement 770-0004 

13 Buteau, Hull 

NCC land: 
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for fastest results, write: 

Mr. Bud Drury, Chairman, NCC 
48 Rideau Street, Ottawa KIN 8K5 












Ruffled by "*a Ruffed 

by Marc Forget 


More often than not, the encroachment of civilization has 
been responsible for rapid deterioration of very fragile habi¬ 
tats. Environmentalists and naturalists are usually the first 
to expose this fact, leading to a kind of negativism which 
abounds in circles associated with the natural sciences. In 
this short anecdote I will illustrate an example of progress 
being conducive to the establishment of a habitat well suited 
for a creature admired by all naturalists. 

Anyone who has been to a cottage knows that rural roadsides 
often provide an environment favourable to berry bushes. Easy 
access, the great number of raspberry shrubs, and the romance of 
near-wilderness make such areas very attractive for a mid-after- 
noon stroll. I consider wild red raspberry one of the most pal¬ 
atable foodstuffs in creation and frequent these areas for a 
nice treat. 

It seems to me that whenever I go berry picking, the bush 
further down the road is always loaded with many more berries 
than the one at hand. So I move toward the prolific bush, 
walking slowly so that I don ! t miss any berries. On this parti¬ 
cular day, a male Ruffed Grouse apparently had the very same 
thought. He must have started at the bottom of the gully and 
made his way to this very full raspberry bush. 

So far my pickings were good, and my bowl and stomach were 
nearly full. The bush with the spectacular cluster of red ber¬ 
ries was now close at hand, up on a small road cut, growing in 
some sand. The berries lured me on, and I climbed the grade 
through the sand soundlessly. I finally reached the bush and 
began picking like a madman. Suddenly, I was being attacked! 
This huge "thing" lunged at me, knocking the bowl of berries 
from my hand, and then retreating into the woods. 

After my adrenalin level and pulse were back to normal, I 
looked down the hill, only to confront a sea of freshly picked 
raspberries. There must be a moral to this story. 

Drawing by 
Marc Forget 
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Birds of 

January- 

February 



Brian Morin 


In the initial part of the winter, it appeared that the 
total snowfall for the T 77 — * 78 season would at least equal, if 
not surpass, the record accumulations of the early T 70 T s. That 
trend held true for the first 3 weeks of January, but after the 
storm on the 20th there was an abrupt about face. For the rest 
of the period (and well into March) there was only a dusting of 
show, making for the driest February on record. This no doubt 
helped many species. 

Unfortunately, a violent rainstorm in late January, 
followed by cold temperatures, left a thick surface crust. 

The high numbers of shrikes and buteos present in early January 
showed a marked decline for the rest of the period. 

Winter owls were rather disappointing, with few Snowies and 
irregular sightings of other species. Finches were much the 
same, except for Redpolls and Pine Grosbeaks which seemed to be 
everywhere. Highlights for the two months were an unusual Marsh 
Hawk in January, several Hoary Redpolls, a Boreal Owl, Spruce 
Grouse, and Harris T s Sparrow. 

Waterfowl: On January 1, a lone Canada Goose was still present 

at Britannia, while a Red-breasted Merganser was seen at nearby 
Deschenes. However, there were incredible reports of Canada 
Geese flying north around the end of January. Undoubtedly these 
were blown up by the vicious wind and rain storm that hit hard¬ 
est around the Great Lakes. 150 were spotted in a corn field 
January 29 in Manotick. The Barrow T s Goldeneye remained in its 
usual location. 

Raptors: Both Red-tailed and Rough-legged Hawks were regular 

until the end of January but Kestrels continued to be recorded 
in good numbers throughout the period. Two were observed 
inspecting the traditional nesting site in the tower of St. 
Patrick’s Church in Ottawa on February 21. The 3 species of 
accipiters were represented by a couple of sightings each. 
Unprecedented was the report of a Marsh Hawk in the vicinity 
of the airport on January 6. 
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Grouse: An observation of the locally rare Spruce Grouse at 
Burnett, Quebec, on February 5 can be added to the now several 
reports of this species made in recent years. Fortunately, it 
appears that the Spruce Grouse has not been extirpated from the 
region after all, but it remains difficult to locate nonetheless. 
There were excellent numbers of Hungarian Partridge, with flocks 
of up to 19 birds recorded. A Ring-necked Pheasant was found 
dead in the Beechwood Cemetery, a new location for this species. 

Gulls to Doves: A single Glaucous and 3 Iceland Gulls were seen 
January 1 on the Ottawa River. Another 3 Glaucous Gulls turned 
up February 17. Continuing the trend of recent years, Mourning 
Doves have remained in modest numbers. A high of 14 birds was 
recorded January 1 on Greenbank Road. 

Owls: This was by no means an "owl winter". There were only 5 

reports of Snowies and no sign of either Hawk or Great Gray Owls, 
alive, at least. A Great Gray was turned in to the National 
Museum by the Ministry of Natural Resources, having been found 
dead in Russell in later February. It had been shot 4 to 6 times 
with a pellet gun. New observations of Screech Owls came from 
Old Chelsea and Aylmer. The latter individual was regularly 
visiting a feeder for meat scraps. A pair of Long-eared Owls, 
which had apparently been roosting in a yard in Ottawa South 
since December, remained for January and February. A Short-eared 
Owl was reported from the airport vicinity on January 1 and 8. 
Rare in winter, a Saw-whet Owl was observed being scolded by 
chickadees and nuthatches in Aylmer on January 8. Rare at any 
time, a Boreal Owl was similarly noted on a farm in Smiths Falls. 

Kingfishers to Larks: The presence of a Kingfisher along a 
partly open ditch on Albion Road, January 5, must surely have 
been a desperation effort on this bird's part. It likely per¬ 
ished soon afterwards. Pileated Woodpeckers seemed to be in 
good numbers, as were both species of Three-toed Woodpeckers. 
However, the latter were harder to find in February. A good- 
sized flock of Horned Larks, ranging from 50 to 75 birds, win¬ 
tered on the Greenbank Road. Migrants began to appear the third 
week of February, but cold temperatures and a lack of open ground 
slowed their movement. 

Corvids to Thrushes: There were more overwintering crows than 
usual, with an incredible 200 sighted at Pinhey Forest in early 
January. The Pink Road feeding station hosted a pair of Boreal 
Chickadees and up to 10 Robins. Most observers agreed that 
Red-breasted Nuthatches were generally hard to find. 

Waxwings and Shrikes: Both Bohemian Waxwings and Northern 
Shrikes made a good showing this year. Several large flocks of 
Bohemians, numbering up to 300 birds, were present. One of the 
flocks was mixed with about 50 Cedar Waxwings, which were other¬ 
wise very scarce. Shrike tallies were highest in early January, 
decreasing as the season progressed. One party had 11 on 
January 1. 
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Blackbirds: There were only two Redwings reported, and no 

Grackles. “ Cowbirds fared a bit better, with a total of 6 indi¬ 
viduals, mostly in January. Oddly enough, there were 10 Rusty 
Blackbirds, 6 of which were at Templeton on January 1. 

Finches: As usual, there were marked contrasts in this group. 

Evening Grosbeaks were in lower than usual numbers and except 
for scattered individuals. Purple Finches and Crossbills were 
non-existent. Siskins and Goldfinches were a little commoner, 
but Redpolls showed the greatest concentrations. Reliable re¬ 
ports of Hoary Redpolls numbered about 7. However, it was the 
Pine Grosbeaks that stole the show, as concentrations were the 
highest of recent years, earning them the title of "bird of the 
winter”. 

Sparrows: A single Song Sparrow was seen at a feeder in 

Richmond, January 2, while there were observations of 2 White- 
throats. The Mory Avenue White—crowned Sparrow remained through¬ 
out the period. Neither Snow Buntings nor Lapland Longspurs 
made a particularly strong showing this winter. The Harris's 
Sparrow reported in the November-Deeember issue was first ob- 
servid by local birdwatchers January 11. It remained for about 
another 10 days. 


It's doubtful that this winter will be remembered for its 
birds, because on the whole it was not overly exciting. On the 
other hand, we'll probably never see another February like this 
one for a lack of snow. That in itself makes this a most mem- 
orable season. 


-BAILLIE BIRDATHON NEEDS YOUR HELP 



Perhaps its not too late....Be a sponsor 
for the noble Ottawa birders who will do 
their thing on May 7 in support of two 
^ very worthy causes: the Long Point Bird 
Observatory and your own club, which will 
use its share to fund Centennial projects 

If willing to help, make a quick call to 

Roger Foxall or Monty Brigham 

745-7791 777-1675 


Now. ...before you forget! 
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Excursion Etiquette 


A Guide for Participants 


What are your responsibilities? 


1 Read the excursion announcement in T&L - know where you’re 
going - be on time. 

2 Be prepared: if the excursion calls for binoculars, boots, 
compass, insect repellant, lunch, etc., bring them. 

3 Co-operate with your leaders. Be quiet - stay behind the 
leader - don’t expect special treatment for yourself or 
your children; the leader is not a baby-sitter. If you 
are a handicapped person, please make the leader aware of 
your limitations before the outing commences. 

4 NO COLLECTING unless an objective of the trip is to collect 
- never cast off excess material at another stop. 

5 Pocket your trash (tissues, wrappers, butts, flashcubes). 

6 Access to private property may have been arranged especi¬ 
ally for this trip - don’t assume that you have a right to 
go back without permission. 

7 Use common sense. The outing could be spoiled for every¬ 
one if you get lost, injured, or go into a ditch (with your 
car) . 

8 Pets are neither appropriate nor welcome on excursions. 

If you must bring your dog, leash it. 

9 On auto excursions: to conserve fuel, double up in cars - 
allow other traffic to pass - park so that other traffic 
is not impeded - don’t abandon your car in the right-of- 
way, and depart from parking areas without leaving a 
permanent record behind. 

10 If leaving the outing early, please inform the leader. 

Prepared in the interest of enjoyment for everyone by 

The Excursions and Lectures Committee 
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OFNC Spring & 

Summer Program 

arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Jeff Harrison (232-8456), Chairman 

After May 15 please direct enquiries to Roger Taylor (731-9270). 

All times stated for excursions and walks are departure or start¬ 
ing times. Please plan to arrive at least 15 minutes early to a- 
void being left behind; leaders are instructed to start promptly. 
Members arriving by bus at meeting places for excursions can 
usually find rides with other members going by car. (Mention to 
the leader that you need a ride, if none has been offered.) 

Members are reminded that a photographic workshop and outing are 
planned for May. Refer to page 80. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES IN THE OTTAWA AREA 


Speakers: Nan Sussman, NPPAC, and members of the 

Conservation Committee 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and MacLeod 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Nan will describe the activities of the Ottawa-Hull Chapter 
of the National and Provincial Parks Association of Canada and 
discuss the Chapter 1 s special project, Gatineau Park. 

The second half of the meeting will be a slide presen¬ 
tation by members of our Conservation Committee on the natural 
history of some of our local Conservation Areas. See p. 72. 


Tuesday 
9 May 


BIRD WALKS IN VINCENT MASSEY PARK 


The Club again this year is offering the following series of 
walks (duration 3-4 hours) for novice birders. Binoculars 
are essential and waterproof footwear is advisable. 


Saturday 

Leader 

Assistant 

6 May 

Frank Bell (521-8046) 

Bob Gorman 

13 May 

Arnet Sheppard (820-9003) 

Bob Bracken 

20 May 

Bill Holland (728-5242) 

Gavin Nicholson 

27 May 

Bill Clark (224-0539) 

to be decided 

Meet: Vincent Massey parking lot near Heron 

Starting time: 7:30 a.m. 

Road Bridge 










MAY EVENING WALKS 


These informal walks are offered for expanding members' general 
knowledge of natural history. All commence at 6:30 p.m. except 
as noted, weather permitting. Insect repellant may be useful. 


OTTAWA CARLETON CONSERVATION AREA 
Leader: Gavin Nicholson (722-6995) 

Meet: Parking lot, west side of Moodie Drive at the 

hydro lines north of Jack Pine nature trail. 

BRITANNIA WOODS 

Leader: Arnet Sheppard (820-9003) 

Meet: at the entrance to the Britannia filtration 
plant. 

PLEASANT PARK WOODS 

Leader: Roger Taylor (731-9270) 

Meet: Parking lot, Pleasant Park School, 

Pleasant Park Road 

•NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILWAY RIGHT-OF-WAY 
between 6th Line and 7th Line 
Leader: Stephen 0 T Donnell (523-6198) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre 

Time: 6:15 p.m. 


BIRDING AT RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 
Leader: Brian Morin (224-3162) 

Assistant: Rick Tait 
Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre 

Departure time: 7:00 a.m. 

Bring waterproof footwear and binoculars. Walk will terminate 
about noon. 


BIRDING AT RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 
Leader: Roger Foxall (745-7791) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre 

Departure time: 7:00 a.m. 

Bring waterproof footwear and binoculars. Walk will terminate 
about noon. 


SPRING WILDFL0WERS 
Leader: David White (828-4185) 

Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre 

Departure time: 9:00 a.m. 

Bring a lunch and insect repellant. 


Sunday 
14 May 


Saturday 
13 May 


Thursday 
4 May 


Thursday 
11 May 


Tuesday 
16 May 


Thursday 
25 May 


Sunday 
7 May 
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GENERAL EXCURSION TO SOUTH GLOUCESTER CONSERVATION AREA 
Leader: Albert Dugal (821-2586) 

Meet: K Mart, Blossom Park, Highway 31. 

Departu r e Time: 9:00 a.m. 

The Club T s Conservation Committee is interested in expanding 
knowledge of the flora and fauna of this area. Novices and 
experts can all offer assistance on this outing. See Albert f s 
article in the previous issue of T&L, page 47. Bring lunch, 
waterproof footwear and insect repellant. 


Sunday 
28 May 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
MEMBERS’ SLIDE NIGHT 


Co-ordinator: Marsh Ney (733-4451) 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and MacLeod 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Members are encouraged to bring ten of their best natural history 
slides to the meeting. Those bringing slides should contact 
Marsh for full details five days prior to the meeting. 


Tuesday 
13 June 


GENERAL EXCURSION BY BUS TO LAROSE FOREST 
Leaders: George McGee (733-1739) and Bill Holland 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre 

Departure Time: 8:30 a.m. 

Cost: adults $3.00 children $1.50 

A school bus will be provided for this trip and members are 
encouraged to use it. Fares will be collected just before 
departure. Bring lunch and insect repellant. 


EXPLORATORY BIRD WALK TO THE REGIONAL FOREST 
Leader: Monty Brigham (777-1675) 

Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre 

Departure Time: 5:00 a.m. 

This area is potentially the most interesting and little-known 
part of our district. Continued exploration will undoubtedly 
prove worthwhile. Waterproof footwear, lunch, insect repellant 
and binoculars are essential. 


Sunday 
11 June 


Sunday 
4 June 


GENERAL EXCURSION TO THE REGIONAL FOREST 
Leaders: Jim Wickware (225-2658) and members of 

the Conservation Committee 
Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre 

Departure Time: 8:30 a.m. 

This extremely interesting area is in need of further study in 
all aspects of natural history. Anyone could be of assistance. 
Bring lunch and insect repellant. Waterproof footwear needed. 


Sunday 
18 June 
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BUTTERFLY EXCURSION TO MER BLEUE 
Leader: Peter Hall (225-6046) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre 

Departure time: 9:30 a.m. 

Bring waterproof footwear, lunch and insect repellant. 


Saturday 
24 June 


CANOE TRIP INTO A WETLANDS AREA 
Leader: Isabel Bayly 

Anyone interested in this trip should contact Isabel for details 
at least two weeks before. Those without canoes could be accom¬ 
modated if they phone early. Everyone must bring a life jacket. 


MICROSCOPIC LIFE IN THE RIDEAU CANAL 
Leader: Bill Illman (733-6208) 

Meet: Greenhouse building at Carleton University 

(opposite Admin. Bldg.) 

Departure time: 9:30 a.m. 

Participants will collect samples of water from the canal and 
have an opportunity to examine microscopic life at the Environ¬ 
mental Laboratory (ELBA). Parking is available across the 
street from the greenhouse building. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GEOLOGY OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 
Leader: Hal Steacy (746-8696) 

Meet: Parking lot behind Library of Parliament 

Departure time: 8:00 a.m. 

Members will have an opportunity to collect interesting mineral 
and rock specimens at various locations. Anyone wishing to chip 
samples should bring a proper hammer, gloves and safety glasses. 
Also bring a lunch. 


EXAMINATION OF FISH HABITATS IN THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 
Leader: Chuck Gruchy (489-3748) 

Meet: Supreme Court, Wellington Street 

Departure time: 9:00 a.m. 

This excursion will offer the opportunity to learn about and 
see some less visible species in our environment. Bring a dip 
net if you have one. Bring lunch; waterproof footwear advisable 


Sunday 
20 August 


Sunday 
6 August 


Saturday 
22 July 


Saturday 
8 July 


Sunday BIRDING IN THE WEST END 

27 August Leader: to be decided 

-Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre 

Departure time: 7:00 a.m. 
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